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MINERALOGICAL.........No. V. 


That Science which renders no assistance to 
the industry of man, is unworthy of its associa- 
tior with the circle of those which multiply the 
means of human happiness, and that art which 
rests not on the broad foundation of scientific 
principle can never approach the limit of perfec- 
tion. Constant practice, continued efforts, vnin- 
terrupted toil will work wonders. They give 
to their products, a polish, a neatness and an ele- 
gance which no other method can supply. But 
habit is always servile. It follows some exam- 
ple, it copies from some prototype, it pursues 
authority. Without the boldness of originality, 
or the daring of invention, it seldom strikes out 
for itself the path of improvement. The artist 
may be taught to unite the parts of complicated 
machinery, bet his manual dexterity can never 
enable him to bring new powers into action, or 
avail himself of new mechanical agents. When 
the precepts of the master fail him, he is with- 
out a guide and ata stand. An acquaintance 
with nature and its laws, added to skill in imita- 
tion, would enable him to advance with certain- 
ty; and with the inducements to experiment, 
would give the assurances of success. From 
this connexion between the arts and sciences this 
mutual interchange of support, the advantage 
of theory is easily deduced. Not that false theory, 
which is the visionary fabric of the imagination, 
but the more substantial structure erected upon 
the firm basis of fact and observations. Insula- 
ted particulars divide aad distract attention when 
existing separately ; when collected under gen- 
eral heads,they form land marks to determine the 
progress already made, and to point out the 
course in which to advance. He who records 
the experience of others, and goes through the 
process of generalizing, contributes more to the 
improvement of the earth, than one who holds 
the plough, or wields the sickle, without know- 
ing a reason for his operations, Agriculture 
will not assume the rank to which it is so just- 
ly entitled, at the head of other professions, til! 
it shall lean more upon science, and become less 
dependant upon imitation and precedent. 

In an age when the acquisition of wealth is 
made the end of living, and profit adopted as the 
standard of utility, when the question what 
benefit is this, meets us at every step, it is nec- 
essary, in recommendation of any pursuit, to 
demonstrate its application to the common pur- 
poses of life. That this should be so, is but rea- 
sonable. Society has a claim upon all its mem- 
bers, to recompense the protection and the se- 
curity which it extends. The existence which 
is spent in listless inactivity, is like the waveless 
calm of waters when no winds ruffle the surface. 
The expanse is clear and beautiful, but the sails 
of Commerce are not swelled, and the vessel is 
not wafted to the harbor. Selfishness may claim 
indulgence in following those objects which have 
solitary gratification in view, but men more 
liberal, will contribute to the good of others. 
Much satisfaction there may be in tracing the 
time worn letters of some mouldering coin, and 


cannot discover, but there is more pleasure in| 
watching the changes in the retort or the cruci- 
ble, with the intention of aiding the cultivator | 
of the earth, and lightening the burden of labor} 
by the application of science. He that employs 
whole years in decyphering an inscription which | 
perhaps has no local habitation but in his own 
fancy, and no name other than that his enthu- 
siasm bestows, is less valuable in society than 
the mineralogist who pores upon the angles of 
a crystal or contemplates the structure of rocks, 
and examines the formation of the globe, that 
he may communicate the secret of its treasures 
or unfold the nature of its soils. 

Yet Mineralogy has much that can _ interest! 
him, who seeks only the employment of the} 
hours of leisure. The beauty, the richness and | 
the extent of its objects cannot be exceeded by | 
the subjects of any other department of science. | 
The flowers which open in the beams of morn- 
ing, fade in the noon day heat. The Oak, which 
outlives whole generations falls and decays. ‘But 
the rocks, the hills, the mountains endure. The 
footsteps of Men, were printed upon them long 
before we had our existence, and they will be 
traced there long after we are gone to our silent 
homes. Standing as they do, unmoved by the 
storms of ages, while the finest monuments of 
art are crushed to the dust, they present to the 
observer, a page of that great volume, where 
there is grandeur of causes, sublimity in effects, 
and harmonious order. It is not for the gratifi- 
cation of that indolence which seeks relief from 
the burden of existence in the chase of frivoli- 
ties, that the scholar interests himself in such 
studies. In following his own inclinations, he 
adds to the existing stock of knowledge, and 
wipes the sweat from the brow of toil. The 
lover of nature finds new sources of instruction 
and amusement at every step, Other branches of 
inquiry may render him wiser, but this makes 
him both wiser and better. Restraining the 
violence of passion it draws closer the ties which 
bind him to his fellow men, and promotes indi- 
vidual happiness by inereasing the general 
good. 

To those who cherish the desire of acquiring 
reputation, Mineralogy holds forth numerous al- 
lurements. From whatever source that feeling 
derives its origin, which forces us to revolt at 
the idea of bein’ lost in the darkness of oblivion. 
to be as though we had never been, it is an 
honorable sentiment. ‘To identify our exist- 
ence with the monument which marks the spot 
where our remains shall rest, to be read only 
in inscriptions and to live only in name, shows 
but a poor conception of the value of fame. To 
subsist in lasting memorials, to survive in mem- 
ory of the benefits conferred, is a laudable am- 
bition. Ours is a country, where all is new, 
where discovery has not yet explored the ex- 
tensive regions of its territory, and gathered up 
all that was worthy of notice, Placed as it 
were on the verge of the wilderness, at that 
point where cultivation ends, and the forest be- 
gins, the fair fields that lay behind us, show the 
improvement of which those which are yet un- 
subdued are capable. The adventurer whom 











taxing ingenuity to supply those which the eye 


advantages requisite for such occupations has 
only to go forward and he will prosper. 

That the strong features of natural character, 
depend upon the outlines of geological struc- 
ture, is true to a certain extent. The discassion 
of the influences of temperature, scenery, or 
climate, upon the mind, is the province of the 
metaphysical. No one who has felt the warmth 
of spring succeeding the cold of winter, will 
deny that there is much efficacy in such mean 
Though genius may rise supericur to the ck 
pression of a foggy atmosphere, yet its highest 
upward aspirations have been where the heay 
ens are fairest, and the face of nature most love- 
ly. In the genial regions of the South, paint- 
ing and sculpture have arrived nearer to perfec- 
tion, and poetry which is the representative oi 
the feelings of a people, has breathed in softet 
numbers than in the ruder districts ofthe North. 
In those wild countrics its notes have had more 
boldness and orginality, and have given expres- 
sion to those high toned sentiments and patriotic 
feelings so congenial to the land of forests, rocks 
and precipices. It is not unphilosophical to 
ascribe these differences to the effects of varied 
circumstances in the geographical situation or 
the surface of a land. If observation confirm 
the position, that regions like Switzerland and 
America, whose mountains lift themselves to 
vast elevations above the sea, are those places 
where independence of thought and action ex- 
ist, we have only to ascertain whether the lof- 
ty ridges of a primitive section, rise into abrupt 
and craggy summits, or whether the surface is 
diversified by the gentle swellings and undula- 
tions of a less marked formation, to determine 
whether a nation possess the hardy spirit ot 
freedom or are sunk in the degradation of slaye- 
ry. Without venturing the extravagant length 
of asserting that Quartz or Feldspar, or any oth- 
er mineral are eseutial to human prosperity, o1 
that genius and virtue must be circuniscribed 
by the boundries of Limestone or Granite, we 
may safely venture to say tbat the prominent 
characteristicks of a people may depend upon 
the structure of the country they inhabit. 

A single remark more upon the satisfaction 
resulting from the study to which we have ad 
verted, and we have done. He who has accus- 
tomed himself to minute observations on the 
various products of the earth, if he does not 
possess himself of wealth, yet opens numerous 
stores of amusement. In every rock he recog 
nizes the rugged face of an old acquaintance, in 
every stone beneath his feet he renews his inti- 
macy with a friend, To select where all is 
beautiful, to give a decisive preference where 
all is inviting, is injustice. Renouncing that 
limited prejudice, which seeks to exalt a favor- 
ite, by disparaging every other object, he who 
contemplates nature will delight to survey all 
her works. He will find 

_ tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 





Selfishness is the hydra we should be per- 
petually combating; for the monster has so 


much vitality, that new heads spring up as fast 
as the old ones are cut off. 





fortune has favored with the opportunities and 
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FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO 


AGRICULTURE & DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 








FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 








ioxtracts from an Address delivered before the Western 

Society of Middlesex Husbandmen, by Rev. Wilkes 

Allen, A. M. 

“ It was the complaint ofa learned investiga- 
ior of the works and ways of nature, and of an 
experimental farmer before the formation of 
any agricultural society in America, that though 
men of business, ingenuity, and observation, 
might find out things valuable and useful, yet 
for want of some proper method to communi- 
cate them, they would die with the discoverers, 
and be lost to mankind.* 

“* By association and a free interchange of 
thoughts, the discoveries and improvements of 
one become the common property of many. 
By example and conversation the mind receives 
a powerful impulse to action. It shakes off its 
indolence, and puts torth new efforts to equal a 
superior, or rivalan equal. It seizes upon new 
tracks of thought, and pursues |them to some 
new and important discovery. By social inter- 
course, knowledge is diffused, emulation inspir- 
ed, the attention fixed on new objects, and 
growing attainments are secured. Associations 
of men of the same occupation and employment 
have been vastly beneficial to one another in 
rarious ways. But the useful tendency and 
beneficial influence of associations for specific 
objects will not, [ trust, be disputed in this so- 
ciety-making age.” 

“ The beneticial influence of agricultural so- 
cieties has been experienced in breaking up 
long established associations, unfriendly to im- 
provement. Within the memory of many now 
living, each successive generation walked in 
the steps of the preceding. The same field 
was planted in the same manner for a century. 
Any deviation from ancient usage was deemed 
disrespectful to the memory of the dead. Preju- 
dice and error were hereditary, till science with 
her torch led on to new discoveries,and experi- 
ence elucidated and enforced the truth — im- 
portance of her decisions.” 

“ ‘The advantages of agricultural associations 
are not confined to annual exhibitions and shows 
and tothe collection and distribution of informa- 
tion. ‘“* Their purposes terminate not in in- 
structing in new courses of husbandry, but in 
introducing new principles of action.” By cal- 
ling the works and improvements of the retired 
and unknown farmer into public notice, you 
place him in some respects on an equality with 
men of other professions, who are constantly 
moving in a public sphere, and acting in view 
of the multitude of spectators. Youat once ex- 
cite in his breast a strong desire to excel in his 
art by making him realize, that his art or pro- 
fession is an object of public attention, and a 
means of obtaining celebrity. You at once 
touch the main spring of action, by pointing out 
a road to fame, honor, and emolument, and pla- 
cing the obscure agriculturist in the high way 
to that distinction, which the physician, the 
lawyer, and the divine, enjoys by excellence in 
his profession. The ultimate object of agricul- 
tural societies is to give new strength to the 
common spring of action, ambition to excel in 
the art or profession of a farmer.” 





* Rev. Dr. Jared Eliot, Killingworth, Con. 1747. 














*“ The potatoe was not known in Europe in 
Queen Elizabeth’s day, and her sallads were 
imported from Flanders.”* In this country, near- 
ly acentury clasped before the kind and salu- 
brious properties of the potatoe were known, 
and it- important uses discovered. This great 
benefactor of mankind was long viewed with 
a jealous eye, and taken into the stomach with 
as much caution as the most nauseating medi- 
cine of the physician. But whence this change 
in public feeling, sentiment, and practice? It 
is unquestionably owing to a few enlightened 
individuals forming themselves into companies, 
setting out on enterprises of discovery for the 
good of mankind. As in the sea, wave impels 
wave to the shore—so in society, man acts 
upon man. His example, the benefit resulting 
from his enterprise, the public honor with which 
it is crowned, all conspire to excite in those 
around him a noble emulation. The flame of 
emulation catches from breast to breast, as the 
electric flash passes through contiguous bodies, 
till the whole community feels the impulse first 
given by a single individual.” 


** Gentlemen, the association you have formed 
and are attempting to found ona rock, a fund, 
which is to give vital animation to you and all 
around you, is an institution of great importance 
to the general interest and prosperity of the 
country, and especially to those within the 
sphere of its influence. To promote and se- 
cure the wide and lasting benefits, which, it is 
confidently believed, may result from it, every 
member must feel himself of viial importance, 
and act as though its whole prosperity depen- 
ded on his exertions. Never lose sight of the 
object, which is improvement in domestic manu- 
factures, and every branch of field husbandry. 
Need | remind you of the immense field open 
for your exertions? Need I remind you, that 
the walls, which your forefathers built, are fal- 
len down, the orchards they reared up, decay- 
ed, and the pastures they cleared, grown over 
with thorns and briers? Need 1 echo in your 
ears a truth, which every where meets the 
trayeller’s eye, that there are yet vast tracts 
of unproductive land, capable of the highest im- 
provement, and wanting nothing but the plough, 
the hoe, and the hod, to make them just what 
the possessors would have them to be, fruitful 
fields, and well cultivated gardens? Diminish 
the quantity and increase the good quality of 
your lands, and you will have the means of sup- 
porting handsomely two families, where one 
now scarcely obtains a comfortable living. I 
am borne out to the full in this assertion by 
the experiments of many practical farmers.— 
Particularly by those of Mr. Upton, Superin- 
tendent of the alms-house farm in Salem.”’t 


“ You begin your labors, Gentlemen of this 
Society, at an age, and under circumstances, 
which promise all the most sanguine can ex- 
pect. A new agricultural era has commenced. 
Men of learning, talents, and influence are en- 
listed in the cause ; and the public attention, 
released from the labours, cares, and ravages of 
war, is directed to the interests of agriculture. 
Your art and profession as husbandmen are ri- 
sing to their native rank and dignity ; and to 
accelerate their progress. you must diffuse use- 
ful knowledge, and improve the education of 





* J. Lowell’s Address, 1818. 
t See Mass. Agricultural Repository, No. 3, Vol. 5. 








————=~ 
those destined to agricultural pursuits. Knowl- 
edge and virtue adorn and dignify the human 
character. They add respectability and digni- 
ty to bodies politic as well as to individuals.”* 


*Itis a remark applied by a late writer, to France 
but equally applicable, it is believed, to America, “that 
agriculture till of late has been considered a degrading 
employment.” The reason why it has been so consid- 
ered will be found in the want of education, know- 
ledge, and intellectual improvement among that clas. 
of people, who exercise this art. Increase the moral 
and literary attainments of the great body of agricul 
turists, and you exalt their character and profession, 
Too long has the error existed, that a classical or aca- 
demic education is lost upon those, who are designed 
for agricultural pursuits. Fatal to the usefulness and 
virtue, to the hopes and prospects of many young me: 
of more than ordinary education, has been the idea, 
that the labors of the field or the mechanic’s shop arr 
beneath their dignity; that knowledge raises men 
above, and disqualifies them for the necessary and mor 
humble, yet useful employments of life. To youns 
men of these feelings and sentiments, we would recom- 
mend the careful perusal of the following lines of the 
poet. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 


, 


Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring ; 


There, shallow draughts intoxicaje the brain, 
But drinking largely sobers us again. 

This hint, it is hoped, will be sufficient to induce thie 
more opulent farmers of our country to raise the stan¢- 
ard of what is commonly called a good education fo: 
farmers’ sons, destined to follow the profession of th ir 
faihers, 

HOW TO DISTINGUISH CATTLE WHICH HAVE A Pro 
PENSITY TO FATTEN. 

Mr. Culley, a famous English breeder, ha: 
given the following directions relative to this 
subject. .“ We undoubtedly first judge by th: 
sight, which being pleased we bring the sensc 
of feeling to its assistance ; and if this also ap 
proves, we then conclude that the animal suit: 
our purpose, or is answerable to the idea we 
have formed of it. A nice or good judge of 
cattle or sheep with a slight touch of the fin- 
gers upon the fatting points of the animal, viz 
the hips, rump, ribs, flank, breast, twist, should- 
er-score, &c. will know immediately whether it 
will make fat or not, and in which part it will 
be the fattest. I have often wished to conyey 
in language that idea or sensation we acquire 
by the touch or feel of our fingers, which en- 
ables us to forma judgment when we are hand- 
ling an animal intended to be fatted—but I have 
as often found myself unable to fulfil that wish. 
It is very easy to know where an animal is fat- 
test which is already made fat, because we can 
evidently feel a substance or quantity of fat up- 
on all those parts which are denominated the 
fatting points ; but the difficulty is to explain 
how we know or distinguish animals in a Jean 
state, which will make fat, and which will not, 
or rather which will make fat in such points or 
parts, and not in others ; when a person of judg- 
ment (in practice) can tell as it were instanta- 
neously : I say in practice, because | believe the 
best judges out of practice are not able to judge 
with precision, at least lam not. We say this 
beast touches nicely upon the ribs, hips, &c. be- 
cause we find a mellow, pleasant feel on those 
parts ; but we do not say soft ; because there 
are some of the same sort of animals which have 
a soft loose handle, of which we do not approve, 
because though soft and loose, they have not 
the mellow feel above mentioned : for though 
they both handle loose and soft, yet we know 
that one will easily become fat, and that the 
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other will not ; and in this lies the difficulty of 
the explanation; we clearly find a particular 
kindliness or pleasantness in the teel of the one 
much superior to the other, by which we learn 
that the one will make fat, and the other not 80 
fat; and in this a person of judgment, and in 
practice, is very seldom mistaken. [shall only 
make one more remark, which is, that though 
one animal will make remarkably fat, and the 
other will scarcely improve at all,with the same 
keeping; yet between these extremes are num- 
berless gradations, which the complete judge 
can distinguish with wonderful precision.” 

Sir John Sinclair observes, that “ Handling 
cannot easily be defined, and can only be learnt 
by experience. The skin and flesh of cattle, 
when handled, should feel soft to the touch,| 
somewhat resembling that of a mole, but with | 
a little more resistance to the finger. A soft| 
and mellow skin must be more pliable, and more ! 
easily stretched out to recover any extraordina- | 
ry quantity of fat and muscle, than a thick and| 
tough one. The rigid-skinned animal, must, | 
therefore, always be most difficult to fatten. In) 
a good sheep, the skin is not only soft and mel- 
low, but in some degree elastic. Neither cat- 
tle nor sheep can be reckoned good, whatever 
their shapes may be, unless they are first rate 
handlers.” 


rr ean 











DIRECTIONS FOR RECOVERING DROWNED PERSONS. 
The following directions have been published 
by the Dublin Humane Society :— 
“ What thou doest, do quickly.” 
1. Convey the body carefully, with the head 
a litle raised to the nearest convenient house. 
2. Strip and dry the body ; clean the mouth 
and nostrils. 
3. An adult lay the body on a bed or blanket 
near the fire or in a warm chamber; if in the 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
From the New York American. 
Butter—Russian mode of Making—A New Dis- 
covery. 

Sir—Observing in your paper last evening, a 
communication from Mr. Hugh Hartshorn* to J. 
8. Skinner, Esq. on the subject of making Butter 
in Winter, I beg leave to furnish a few particu- 
lars on that subject, as practised in Russia, since 
the year 1816, and which, may perhaps, be of 
some service to those who may be induced to 
make the experiment, either in Summer or Win- 
ter. Being in that country in the year 1817, I 
was informed by a Russian Nobleman that the 
proprietor of an extensive estate (also a Noble- 
man of high rank) had discovered a new mode 
of making Butter, and had received letters pa- 
tent from the Emperor as a reward for the dis- 
covery, and which he stated as being at that 
time in full and successful operation. ‘The pro- 
cess consisted in boiling (or rather that species 
of boiling called simmering) the milk for the 
space of fifteen minutes in its sweet state—ob- 
serving at the same time not to use sufficient 
heat to burn the milk; it is then churned in the 
usual manner. He also stated that no difficulty 
ever occurred in procuring Butter immediately, 





|and of a quality far superior to that made from 


milk which had undergone vinous fermentation ; 
and that, in addition to its superior flavour, it 
would preserve its qualities much longer than 


‘that made in the ordinary mode ; that the addi- 


tional advantages were, that ihe milk, being left 
sweet, is possessed of almost the same value for 
ordinary purposes, and bysome was considered 
more healthy, as they supposed the boilirg or 
ecalding to destroy whatever animalcule it may 
have contained. 

If the above process shoukl upon experiment 
prove of sufficient importance, so as to bring it 
into general use, particularly in the winter, it 
would perhaps be to the advantage of those who 
may practice it to have their milk scalded in ves- 





summer, expose it to the sun. 
4. A child; place it between two persons in| 
a warm bed. 


5. Rub the body gently with flannel, sprink-| 


led with spirits. 
6. Restore breathing by introducing the pipe | 


lungs, alternately compress the breast, and then 
let the mouth and nostrils free. 

7. Apply warm bricks to the soles of the feet, 
and warm spirits to the palms of the hands, and 
the pit of the stomach. 

8. Persist in these means for three hours at 
least, or until life be restored. 

Cautions—1. Never to be held up by the 
heels. 

2. Not to be rolled on casks, or other rough 
usages. 

3. Not to allow into the room more than six 
persons. 

4. Not to rub the body with salt. 


General Observations.—On signs of returning 
life, and if swallowing be returned, a’ small 
quantity (often repeated) of warm wine and wa- 
ter, or diluted spirits, should be given; the pa- 
tient put into a warm bed, and if disposed put 
to sleep. 

Electricity and bleeding are never to be em- 


ployed, unless by the direction of a medical gen- 
tleman. 


sels calculated to stand iu |e kettle or boiler, by 
which mode the danger of burning the milk 
would be avoided, for it is ascertained that milk 
only burns on the edges of it surface, or where 
it Comes in contact with the sides of the vessel 


; : | in which it is heated, which can never happen 
ofa bellows (where the apparatus cannot be im-| in double kettles, or where one is placed within 
mediately procured) into one nostril, keeping the \the other. 
other and the mouth closed, gently inflate the | 


A SUBSCRIBER, 
December 5. 


*See New England Farmer, No. 20, p. 155, 


From the American Farmer. 


TO CURE NEAT-CATTLE OF THE MANGE. 
Pennsylvania, April 12th, 1822. 
Dear Sir, 

When your Cattle have the mange, cause 
them to be well washed with soap—at night, 
give half an ounce of nitre; repeat it the next 
morning. Ifthe weather be good, rub well on 
all the parts affected, some ointment, prepared 
by the subjoined recipe—let them be kept un- 
der cover for two days and nights, then turn 
them into the field where they can run, produce 
sweat and rub themselves; if necessary, repeat 
this treatment. This disease sometimes attacks 
the fat, and the thin. 1 have never failed in at- 
tempting a cure, and within five weeks. Pinch 
the tail throughout, if any soft place be found, 
slit it with a sharp knife so far as the softness 


16.4 
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during four years, and minute 
the practices of the best graziers, (with whom | 
have much to do) that such state of the tail ts proos 
of tendency to * hollow horn.” I mean that the 
“ tail rot,” as it is called by Downing, the Eng- 
lish Cow Leech, is a symptomatic disease indi- 
cative of some affection of the spine, which: 
generally produces a more fatal malady, accom 
panied by hollowness of the horns.—A small 
quantity of white mucus, or serum like stuff, 
exudes generally from the incisicn. 

In New England, they a!! cut off the tails.— 

I cut off the long hair. at the ends, but never re 

move any portion of the bone, although i do not 
hesitate at pushing a sharp knife through the 
soft parts of half a dozen calves or cows tails in 
a morning. I have seen an animal on her side, 
which, within half an hour, was led to rise and 
after eat, merely by cutting off three inches of 
the tail. Some of the best Surgeons to whom | 
have spoken, think that my notions are pertect- 
ly consistent with the received opinion of the 
connection between the spine and tail of a quad- 
ruped. ‘The remarks of some of the old tarm- 
ers of this county, excited my ridicule en th's 
point, at first. They go so far as to assert, that 
the tail is injured by treading on its end when 
the animal makes an effort so rise—the most 
skilful farmers, and the most celebrated in this 
neighborhood, among us fellows who do not faint 
at smells, cut off the hair for the reason I have 
given. 

I would be glad to welcome Mr. ¢ 
here. The finest grazing land im the Atlantic 
States, I think is the alluvion on the West Bank 
of the River Delaware. And the best Grazing 
‘arms could be purchased on its margin, at ve- 
ry moderate prices. 

I have a letter from Massachusetts, saying 
that Coelebs had 52 cows at $10 each. 

Ointment for the Mange.—Hogs lard, 2 Ibs. ; 
sbirit of turpentine, half a pint; oil of vitriol, 2 
ounces, to be well mixed; after add brimstone in 
tine powder, half a pint. 

My cattle all take from one to two ounces of 
salt daily in their feod—once in a iortuight, half 
an ounce of salt petre 


ivestigation oj 
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AMERICAN CUTLERY. 

We have now before us three pocket or pen 
knives, made at Pittsburg, and commonly sold 
in the shops of that city and its neighbour- 
hood—a four bladed knife at 150 cents; a two- 
bladed knife at 62 1-2 cents——These are the 
retail prices, and as low as knives of like quality 
can be fairly imported and sold at. This is 
what we did not expect. We have seen knives 
of Pittsburg manufacture, that cost 5 dollars, 
which in every apparent quality, rivalled the 
best products of Sheffield, at a similar amount 
of price : and excellent razors are also made at 
the same place. These things are furnished 
by regular manufacturers. We also observe ex- 
tensive establishments at New-York, wherein 
tailors’ shears, scissors, penknifes and razors, 
are made and warranted to be of the best quali- 
ty. One of the great advantages of home manu- 
factures, is the direct responsibility of the manu- 
facturer to the public, which is just as whole- 
some in itself, in a maker of razors, asin a ma- 
ker oftreaties with foreign nations, or in con- 
tracts that involve millions of the people’s 
money. 








extends. I know from an accurate observation, 
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MR. GARNETT’S ADDRLSS, 
Delivered before the Fredericksburgh, (Va.) Agricul- 
tural Society at their late meeting. 

Fettow Citizens : 

It affords me a degree of gratification which 
I cannot easily express, to behold so conclusive 
a proof, as this assemblage presents, that we 
have at last become sensible of the great bene- 
fiis which may result to our agriculture from 
similar meetings and exhibitions, to the one now 
before us. And I beg leave to avail myself of the 
present occasion, to offer my cordial congratu- 
lations to all my agricultural brethren who may 
now be with us, on this auspicious commence- 
ment of our long meditated Agricultural Shows. 
It is true, that we have not, nor could we have, 
for the first time, an exhibition, to be compar- 
ed with the many highly imposing, and praise- 
worthy spectacles of a similar character, which 
have, for some years past, distinguished our sis- 
ter States, tothe North. But we behold enough 
to afford us great encourgement, and a fair 
promise of much better things hereafter. 

It would be passing strange indeed, at a time 
when skill, zeal, and industry are pushing on all 
the other arts of civilized life to their highest 
state of attainable perfection, if that art, which 
fills the purse and sustains the sword of the na- 
tion ; that art, by which, under God, we all live, 
and move, and have our being ; which supplies 
not only most of the necessaries, but also of the 
comforts and Juxuries of our existence, should 
be the only one neglected and despised among 
us. Yet this has beenthe fate of our agricul- 
ture, until within a few years past. And there 
are stillsome among us, | fear, who, in their in- 
futuated reliance upon the innate energies (as it 
would appear) of their art, or on some other yet 
more incomprehensible dependence, rest, with 
folded arms, and drawn as it were within their 
own shell, without ever spending a thought, mov- 
ing a finger, or bestowing a cent towards the 
improvement of this first and best of all oecupa- 
tions. Can they imagine it is all-sufficient to 
take care of itself, single-handed, and without 
any concert or co-operation among those who 
pursue it? Is it so unlike all other avocations 
and professions in life, that the insulated powers 
of each individual, engaged in it, will suffice of 
themselves to bring it to perfection? No, my 
friends, there cannot be a more absurd, nor per- 
nicious notion, than the belief, that each man, 
for himself, can study and practice any, or all the 
branches of husbandry, with equal advantage, in 
seclusion from his agricultural brethren, as if he 
frequently mixed with them,and sought to realize 
all the benefits of their experience, as well as of 
kis own. If such belief be not sheer madness, 
it is, at least, the pitiable folly of those who are 
far too wise in their own conceit, either to re- 
ceive, or impart knowledge. As well might we 
expect, that the plants which are reared for hu- 
man sustenance, would yield their fruit without 
human labor ; or that the aggregate products of 
human industry, exercised in all the infinitely 
diversified pursuits of life, would be found spon- 
taneous in their present abundance, as that the 
theory and practice of agriculture can be brought 
to perfection, or made even to approximate, in 
any very profitable degree, towards it, unless 
her sons can be prevailed upon to act more as a 
body, moving in harmonious concert—at least, 
in regard to their great leading interests. In 

other words, they should seek opportunities of 


frequently meeting together ; of conferring, 
consulting, and combining for the general good ; 
of interchanging the results of individual experi- 
ence and observation ; of encouraging by joint, 
but voluntary contributions, such exhibitions as 
we are now endeavoring to establish, with a 
view to elicit all that is known among us, in re- 
gard to the improvement of stock, of agricultu- 
ral implements, of the various processes by 
which the soil itself can be best cultivated, and 
most effectually fertilized—and, in short, of do- 
ing every thing in their power, to elevate, to 
honour, and to perfect the profession to which 
they are devoted. With such views and objects, 
always present to our minds, were we zealously 
to pursue such a plan, for a few years, and ex- 
ert, for its promotion, all the agricultural talent 
and information among us ; instead of the afflic- 
ting prospect of deserted habitations, falling into 
ruins—of fields, once under culture, but now 
barren, desolate, and rarely trodden by the foot 
of either man or beast; instead of frequently 
having to undergo the pangs of separation from 
our dearest friends and connexions, compelled 
to seek, in distant regions, that support which 
our exhausted soil can no longer yield, we should 
behold the heart-cheering, delightful spectacle 
of a moral, industrious, well informed, and hap- 
py population, gradually, but continually in- 
creasing, in a ratio proportioned to the augment- 
ed fertility of our lands, and the consequent ex- 
pansion and multiplication of our agricultural 
resources. We should no longer witness the 
rapid depopulation of several of the good old 
United States from the operation of that ever 
restless, erratic spirit, the general tendency of 
which is, to convert civilized man into a kind of 
wandering Arab, a stranger to all the endearing 
associations, connected with the words “ native 
home ;” always in search of new pastures for 
his herds, new forests to subdue, and new fields 
to wear out, as fast as the process of continually 
exhausting culture can destroy them. For my 
own part, I have always been strongly inclined 
to doubt our moral right to pursue such a course; 
for the same general law, acknowledged by all 
rational men, which forbids us to abuse any of 
the gifts of our beneficent Creator, and which 
we willingly obey, in taking special good care 
of the constitution of our bodies, ought to lead 
us, I think, also to take care of the constitution 
of our soil, as an essential means of attaining 
the first object. A contrary course of conduct, 
if pursued by all the nations of the earth, would 
evidently have rendered the whole habitable 
globe itself, in the course of a few centuries, 
inadequate to the support of its inhabitants. To 
improve our agriculture, therefore, is a moral 
duty, as well as a rational, agreeable and profit- 
able occupation. Ina political point of view, 
there is nothing in this world, the contempla- 
tion of which, can give higher animation to the 
hopes of the true Statesman, and swell the bo- 
som of the genuine patriot with more pleasing 
anticipations of his country’s prosperity and hap- 
piness, than the prospect of realizing such a 
state of society, as an agricultural people may 
form and maintain, if they will only avail them- 
selves of all the means which are naturally con- 
nected with, and grow out of their pursuits, for 
the promotion of knowledge and virtue ; for the 
security and beneficent use of property ; and for 
the permanent enjoyment of the highest degree 
of earthly felicity, which social man is capable 





of attaining —T his, my friends, is no romantic 
vision ; no picture, the coloring of which is bor- 
rowed from an imagination, too sanguine, in re- 
gard to what may be done, provided only proper 
means are used, and assiduously applied. [i 
would occupy more of our time than we can now 
spare, to attempt even a brief enumeration of 
these means. Let it suffice for the present, that 
{ earnestly entreat you to turn your attention of. 
tener to the objects at which 1 have merely 
hinted. There is nothing can afford us ample: 
scope for improving reflection, nor any thing 
in which our temporal interests are more deep- 
ly concerned. 

Although the foregoing speculations may no! 
appear to have any immediate counexion with 
the purposes of our present meeting, they have 
been suggested by it; and as long as I have the 
honor to be connected with this society, I shall 
ever deem it my duty, to press similar topics 
upon the attention of its members, on every suit- 
able occasion. If they serve no other end, they: 
may aid in illustrating the relative importance 
of the agricultural portion of our people, as a 
component, and most material part of our 
great body politic ; in awakening sufficient vig- 
ilance, to guard against encroachment on their 
rights; and in rendering them more sensitive of 
the too frequent attempts to legislate them into 
mere *“ hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 
Not that I mean to charge the authors of these 
acts with designing such an effect; but if it be 
really produced, the purity of their motives 
would be but a poor alleviation of the evil. 

Let me now solicit your attention, for a few 
minuies, to the particular objects of our present 
meeting; and to an endeavor, briefly to point 
out some of the many advantages resulting from 
such exhibitions; as well as to suggest a few 
hints, in relation to the feelings and views of 
those who attend them—either as mere specta- 
tors, contributors, or competitors for distinction. 

We all well know the slow progress made by 
agricultural improvements, and the time which 
always elapses, before they get into general use. 
Our scepticism, in this respect, exceeds that 
even of St. Thomas himself; for we believe 
nothing that we hear—and require not only to 
see, and to feel, before we give any credit to 
what we are told; but rarely then, act immedi- 
ately upon our belief. The History of the 
Carey or Dagon Plough among us, furnishes as 
remarkable an instance of this fact, as ‘any that 
I have ever known. The two first ever brought 
to this town, remained in the stable yard of the 
Indian Queen Tavern nearly a year, before any 
one would even try them. During all this time, 
they lay the objects of doubt and cunning suspi- 
cion, to all the knowing ones, each fearing to 
meddle with them, lest he should render him- 
self a mark of ridicule to the rest, for putting 
any faith in so ill-looking a tool, And there 
probably they would have continued for years, 
ifan enterprising Yankee, then a resident here, 
had not boldly resolved, at every risk, to 
achieve the perilous adventure of making the 
first trial. Even after he had demonstrated the 
merit of this plough, I dare say it was nearly 
ten years, before it was generally used in all the 
contiguous parts of the country. Nearly a sim- 
ilar fate has attended those superior ploughs, 
which have been slowly superceding the Carey. 
One principal reason, perhaps, of this may be, 
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way of generally making anew agricultural im- 
lement, according to their fashion, which fre- 
duently resembles almost any thing better than 
the article designed to be imitated ; a common 
opinion prevails, that this implement costs us 
little or nothing, because we pay for it after 
months, and often years of delay, in some kind 
of agricultural product—or, because, as it con- 
stitutes an item in that unlucky thing called a 
blacksmith’s account, it is never paid for at all. 
There is so wide a difference between this meth- 
od of obtaining our agricultural implements, and 
paying what is emphatically called “ actual cash” 
for them; that the Solomons of our tribe, who 
are never surprised into the juvenile indiscre- 
tion of being, the first to try a new thing—es- 
pecially if it comes from a distance, and “ costs 
noney ;”” can scarcely yet forego the prophetic 
pleasure of shaking their wise heads at, and con- 
signing to ruin the man who dares to violate this 
cardinal maxim of their rural economy. Noth- 
ing is better, calculated to banish these ridicu- 
lous prejudices; and nothing more facilitates 
the general adoption of agricultural implements, 
of every kind, than the frequent recurrence ot 
spectacles of a similar character to the present. 
For, on such occasions, we become eye-witnesses 
of most of those inventions, which mechanical 
skill and ingenuity have devised for our use ; 
and of which, we either might not hear for 
years; or if hearing, might discredit, provided 
we confined ourselves, as many do, to our own 
farms, nearly secluded from all intercourse with 
our fellow citizens, but such as live next door 
tous. That mind has never yet been formed, 
1 beleive, which could bear such seclusion, with- 
out being contracted, and materially impaired 
by it. Another alvantage, and by no means 
ihe smallest, evidently resulting from such as- 
sociations, is, that we learn to appreciate more 
justly, the capabilities of our art, when occular 
proof is exhibited to us of what can be effected 
by those who follow it assiduously, under the 
influence of those powerful, because voluntary 
encouragements, held out to them by agricultu- 
ral societies. Hence, we are naturally led to 
estimate more highly the power, resources, and 
honorable character of agricultural pursuits, in 
comparison with any other, instead of underval- 
uing them, as far too many of us appear to do. 
Men, in fact, must respect themselves and their 
profession, to obtain the respect of others. And 
unless our agricultural people evince their re- 
gard for their own occupation, by always assert- 
ing the rank to which they have a just claim, 
in the great scale of national interest, they may 
count with certainty, upon being degraded, not 
only in public estimation, but likewise in their 
own. 
As to the feelings and views of those who at- 
tend such exhibitions as the present, in the 
character either of spectators, contributors, or 
competitors for premiums, I will now offer a 
few remarks. Of the first, I shall only say, that 
I take it for granted, they have come well dis- 
posed to be pleased with the humble effort made 
to interest them; and to engage their good 
wishes, for the success and continuance of our 
undertaking. In regard to the second, although 
I confidently trust, that we all think much alike 
on the subject of our institution, yet 1 cannot 
forbear to suggest, that, ifthey notice any thing 
which falls short of their expectations, they 
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small failure at first, to deter them from an- 
other effort to get up a Show and Fair, which 
shall be worthy of the extensive and fertile 
country, over which our society has already dif- 
fused itself. In one year more, we may hope 
for such an accession of members, (the annual 
contribution being only two dollars,) as will 
considerably augment the premium fund, which 
we shall zealously appropriate, in the best man- 
ner our judgments can devise, for promoting 
our good cause; and if we fail, (a misfortune 
{ will not anticipate,) it shall not be the fault of 
the Agricultural Society of Fredericksburg. 


And now, before I conclude, { must make 
free to suggest afew hints, for the consideration 
of those who mean to compete for the premi- 
ums which we have already offered. 

As our society in making this offer, have been 
prompted solely by their wishes to promote the 
general good, they have studiously endeavored, 
in selecting their committee of premiums, to se- 
cure such awards as will be equally disirterest- 
ed and exempt from all local or partial consid- 
erations. Should any individual competitor, 
therefore, be inclined to question the correct- 
ness of their decision in this particular case, I 
must be“permitted to express my hope, that he 
will deem it better, silently to acquiesce in a 
determination which, although it should be 
erroneous, cannot proceed from any but correct 
motives ; rather than impair the utility and gen- 
eral good effect of agricultural premiums pub- 
lickly awarded, by arraigning either the judg- 
ment, or the equity of men, who must necessa- 
rily decide right in many more instances than 
they determine wrong. We cannot expect 
those who fail to obtain rewards to be equally 
pleased with those who gain them; but we may 
& do calculate on the competitors for our premi- 
ums being true and genuine friends to the cause 
of agriculture. And if they are, we can rely 
fully on those who may be unsuccessful, making 
all due allowances for their respective failures ; 
so far at least as to acquit our committee of any 
design to thwart their particular efforts to gain 
the prizes at which they have aimed. I feel 
the more solicitous on this subject from my anx- 
ious wish that in this our first attempt of the 
kind, no circumstance should occur, either to 
produce disagreement among ourselves; or to 
throw the slightest obstacle in the way of our 
future exhibitions. Not that I fear either the 
competency or inclination of our committee to 
decide correctly: But the same thing may pos- 
sibly happen here, which | see by the public 


states; and I would willingly guard against it by 
a timely caution. The case alluded to, is one 
of an individual, evidently interested, coming for- 
ward to arraign either the judgment, or the jus- 
tice, or both together, of certain judges, as ev- 
idently disinterested, who were selected by one 


premiums. This being a common cause to all 
agricultural societies, | must take the liberty 
to offer one or two general remarks prompted 
by the occasion. Any such instance of palpable 
selfishness, so far from engaging public sympa- 


bation. The public, whose sense of justice, will 
always lead them to right decisions in the end, 





“Must not too soon be discouraged ; nor suffer a 


Journals has taken place in one of our sister| 
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the decision of numerous and obviously t:npar- 
partial arbiters, who are so circumstanced, as to 
have no possible interest, either direct, remote, 
or contingent in deciding against him. At the 
worst, such a decision can only be an insulated, 
and single mistake, unaccompanied by any oi 
those general consequences, which threaten in- 
jury, either to the community at large, or to 
any portion thercof, considered as a separate 
class. 

[ must now, my friends, bid you farewell 

We have all met, as I sincerely trust, with feel 
ings such as should ever govern men engage ‘ 

in a common cause, and bound together by th® 
ties of a common interest. Let us all part i® 
the same spirit, to meet again, twelve months 
hence, with increased hopes and wishes for the 
prosperity of our Agriculture, as the true basis, 
and best security for the permanent welfare and 
happiness of our beloved country. 











TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 

I was pleased to see in thy paper of Nov. 
16th, a demonstration that my rule for guaging 
is true. The rules of the author of that piece 
are ingenious and correct, yet far more tedious 
than the mode by which I discovered my rule, 
which I now consider myself in duty bound to 
explain and render intelligible to any person, 
master of the common rules of arithmetic. 

I must first premise that it is demonstrated by 
Euclid that the contents of all circles are in 
proportion to the squares of their diameters. 

Second, that any division may be performed 
by multiplication, and frequently requires fewer 
figures. The performing of division by multi- 
plication is founded on the neutral properties 
of an unit or one, which none of the authors on 
arithmetic appear to have explained, or per- 
haps fully to have understood ;—for to multiply 
one by one, or to divide one by one, the pro- 
duct and guotient will be the same; therefore 
as one can neither be increased nor diminished 
by multiplying or dividing by itself, it is a sta- 
tionary number in either rule. For instance, 
suppose we wish to divide 8 by 2, by multipli- 
cation, divide 1 by 2 and the quotient will be 
,5—then multiply 8 by ,5 and the product will 
be 4, and the same rule will hold equally good 
in any larger numbers. ‘Then as it is proved 
by Euclid that the contents of all circles are in 
proportion to the squares of their diameters ; 
say by the plain Rule of Three, as the content 
of any circle is to the square of its diameter, so 
is 231, the cubic inches in a gallon, to 294, the 
number to divide by to find the gallons, if we 
take the square of the diameter in place of the 
content of the circle—but as 294 is a tedious 
number to divide by, perhaps the division would 
| be more readily performed by multiplication ; 

therefore divide an unit or one by 294, and you 
have ,0034 for a quotient to multiply by to find 


of our sister societies to form a committee of! the true content. 


As the ingenious gentleman -“ddhd. alias 4 
Boils.” has demonstrated the same thing ina 
very different and more tedious manner, it ap- 
pears that we are both correct, and | would 
wish for a further correspondence with him on 


thy, cannot fail to excite unqualified disappro-| various Theorems, not doubting but many use- 


ful rules may be discovered, more short, plain 
and easy than what they have been laid downs 


will never take part with an individual who|by European Authors. 
complains of what he only conceives to be an in- 
jury, and that to Aimself alone, in opposition to 


SAMUEL PRESTON 
Stockport, Pa. Nov. 29, 1822. 
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From the New-York Statesman. 


TO WOOLLEN MANUFACTURERS. 

1 beg leave to inform you that a bed of ex- 
cellent Fullers’ Earth has been discovered on 
the margin of the North River, in the State of 
New York. As this article has ever been con- 
sidered a grand desideratum in the Woollen 
Manufacture, | congratulate you on the discov- 
ery, and more particularly that it is owned by 
an individual who possesses so much liberality 
as to offer it forsale in this city,* at the same 
price it is sold at in the manufacturing districts 
in England—thus placing you, so far as this ar- 
ticle is concerned, on a par with European man- 
ufacturers. 

As it is presumed you are mostly unacquaint- 





ed with its use and value, I have, for your) 


information, added a statement of the mode of 
applying it, and the advantages to be derived 
therefrom. 

You must be aware that Fullers’ Earth is the 
only material with which coloured cloth ought 
to be cleansed, as well black as blue; and that 
before cloth is coloured in the piece, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to use this article to prepare 
it to receive the dye. You may not, however, 
be equally aware that the superiority of the 
colors imported from Europe, are in a great de- 
sree attributable to their using this earth, after 
the manner hereinafter described. * 

Fullers’ Earth, whendry, if good, should be 
smooth and slippery like soap: It should not 
periectly dissolve in water, but when immersed 
in that fluid in a dry state, it falls so as to as- 
sume the appearance of suds, and on rubbing 
the hands with it in this state, it ought to be free 
trom grit and perfectly smooth. Its use on 
cloth, is first to clean all the soap and grease out 
after braying and before fulling, and to cleanse 
the color and soap out after fulling. In color- 
ing of cloth it is ever used to prepare it for the 
dye, and to cleanse the color after dyeing. 
Earth is not only the best agent with which to 
perform these operations, but what is equally 
important, it is the cheapest of any, as it will be 
sold at one dollar per one hundred pounds. 

On cleansing of cloth previous to and after dyeing. 

Many of the minor operations in a factory, 
which those who are not well versed in the 
business are apt to neglect as of little or no con- 
sequence, have an important bearing on the 
well-being of the whole. Such are the opera- 
tions | am now about to describe; and I am sor- 
ry to have to observe that they are too general- 
ly neglected in this country. I must remark 
(and it cannot be too forcibly impressed) that to 
clean cloth well from grease and other extrane- 
ous matter, previous to dyeing, is a necessary 
preliminary to the production of good colors, 
and to cleanse them well afterwards, is equally 
necessary to the maintenance of the manuiactu- 
rer’s reputation. 
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then taken down, spread open, and wet Fuller’s 
|Earth thrown all over the face ; the lists are 
lnow thrown together, and they are carefully 
| placed in the stocks, which are plugged up, and 
the hammers let down,and permitted to play on 
‘the cloth, without water, for half an hour or 


'forty minutes ; the cloth is then handed out, the | 


‘lists pulled square, and the earth spread even on 
| the cloth, and more Earth added if neccessary ; 
‘the cloth is then put again into the stocks, and 
| the hammers suffered to play upon it one or two 
hours, after which a small quantity of water is 
let run into the stocks; not more than would pass 
| through a large wheaten straw, for one hour, in 
order that the Earth may be diluted slowly and 
by degrees. After that, the cloth is once more 
handed out, the lists pulled square, then put 
again into the stocks, and the plug pulled out, 
when a sufficient quantity of water is introduced 
to make it perfectly clear. During the last ap- 
eration, it is to be from time to time handed out, 
in order to prevent its taking a wrong position 
in the stocks, and being torn. 

The water that comes out of the stocks shows 
whether the cloth is clean; for that which runs 
out ought to be equally as clear as that which 
runs in.—lf on trying the cloth, you perceive it 
still soils, it must be worked with Earth a sec- 
ond time. River or clear rain water is the best 
to mix with the Earth, and spring water for 
washing it out. 

To prepare cloth for dyeing, it must be work- 
ed with Earth as before directed, only when it 
has gone the first half hour in the Earth, a small 
stream of water is let run in for half an hour, 
and then a full stream, until it is quite clean. — 
The handings out, as before directed, must be 
observed, Many people color their blacks af- 
ter fulling, without scouring with Earth ; but 
the colors will not be so good, nor will they 
clean so well afterwards, because there will al- 
ways remain a portion of the soap in the cloth, 
which washing with mere water will not detach 
from it, and when this comes into the black li- 
quor, or any other dye, the soap will be decom- 
posed ; the soda willbe combined with the 
acids, and the grease being liberated, will pro- 
cee an effect equal to the coloring of greasy 
cloth, 


On cleansing of cloth from its grease in the flannel. 

In general, unrinous liquor and water are suf- 
ficient to clean a cloth from its grease in the 
flannel after it is woven ; but when the wool 
has not been properly scoured from its yolk, or 
filth, or when the cloth has been manufactured, 
a great while, it is necessary to add to the urine 
a solution of Fuller’s Earth, and to do it some- 
times two, three, and even four times over, 
notwithstanding which it is almost ever neces- 
sary to work such cloth twice more with Earth 
prior to fulling ; but this is done only after it 
has been buried. 

It is important that cloth should be thorough- 


Blue, black, and other dark colors, are steam-|ly free from grease before it be fulled; for soap 


ed betore they are carried to the fulling mill; 
they are then taken to the stocks and washed 
under the hammers, until the water runs clear 
from them, when they are taken out and hung 


upon long wooden pegs (placed in the walls of 


the building) till the following day; they are 


* The bed from which the earth is obtained, is own- 
ed by Mr. Chrystle, of Fishkill-Landing, and is sold by 
a person of the same name, who keeps an carthern-ware 
store in Maidenlane. 


which softens grease, but does not dissolve it, 
forms with it a clammy substance which adheres 
very strongly to the cloth, and is scarcely ever 
to be removed by any subsequent operation. 
When cloth has been fulled, it has te be wash- 
ed clean from the soap, and this apparently sim- 
ple operation cannot be effectually done with- 
out Fullers’ Earth. Those who have never 
scoured wool-dyed cloth, after fulling, as the fi- 





.{nal operation, can have no idea how much the 


€: 


beauty and intensity of the colors is thereby in 
proved. 

Being aware of the disadvantages the woollen 
manufacturers were laboring under for want of 
good Fullers’ Earth, and suspecting there must 
be plenty in the country, | iast spring handed a 
paper to the editors of the Statesman, request- 
ing samples might be sent to their office to be 
inspected by a person. who was a judge of the 
article. Numerous samples were sent, and 
among them ¢ consider that which is now offer- 
ed for sale, as the best. After trying it ona 
small scale, I had a box of it sent to an experi- 
enced English tuller to try it on cloth, and he 
pronounced it to be of a superior quality. 

The next best sample, and in fact the only 
other one that was Fullers’ Earth, was sent by « 
gentleman from Virginia. This was of excel- 
lent quality ; but between every layer there 
was deposited some coarse sand, that would have 
to be separated by solution, before the Earth 
could be used. 1am informed there is an inex- 
haustible quantity in the beds from whence the 
sample was taken. 

I mention this fact, to prove that there never 
will be a deficiency of the article, and to inform 
manufacturers that should the supply from the 
other ever fail, I shall be ready to give them in- 
struction (if they need it,) how to separate the 
grit at a very easy expense. 

Editors of papers who are desirous of promo- 
ting the manufacturing interest, are requested 
to give this an insertion. Wa. f. 

New-York, Nov. 20. 








FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
Mr. Epiror, , 


I saw with no small degree of surprise “hd 
regret, the Communication under the sign,ture 
of * A Member of the Berkshire Agricultural 
Society,” in your paper of the last week. 

Your correspondent had not a correct knowl- 
edge of the facts, or his good sense would, I 
trust, have placed a more favorable construction 
upon the feelings and principles which animat- 
ed the associated agriculturists at the Worcester 
Cattle Show ; at least J might have relied upon 
his justice and candor to have spared me this 
intrusion upon your readers. But my apology 
for repeating, what must be considered as hay- 
ing too little interest, or novelty, is the duty I 
owe to the Massachusetts Society for the pro- 
motion of Agriculture, whose organ I became, 
and what is due to my own discretion ; but more 
especially to the Berkshire Agricultural Society, 
whose merit and exertions 1 highly estimate, 
and upon whose good opinion I set too high a 
value, to submit to its silent forfeiture. 1 am 
charged in effect—first, with arraying myself as 
the organ of the Society in the garb of proffered 
compliment; and secondly, in having forgotten 
the honorable distinction to which the Berkshire 
Society was entitled. I should blush to think I 
did either, and appeal to the following facts foi 
support. 

As passing to’ the busy scene, it was requested 
of me by my associates of the committee, that 
if the Worcester Society should honor the Mas- 
sachusetts Society in a toast, that I should re:- 
pond thereto. Such notice was taken, in a man- 
ner highly hospitable, courteous and polite, in 
the following toast : 

*‘ The Massachusetts Agricultural Society—The sou! 
which animated “ the Heart,” and which is infusing 
life into the extremities of the Commonwealth.” 
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‘ However gratifying it was, to be supposed 
thus to deserve, and however honorary and dis- 
tinguishing the compliment from such a source, 
still, as the Massachusetts Society had never 
made any claim for the ascription of so high 

raise; but on the contrary, at their first Ad- 
dress at Brighton, by a distinguished officer, and 
in all their proceedings, had most gratefully ac- 
knowledged the successful efforts and co-opera- 
tions of the County Societies, it was deemed 
both just and proper to make such observation 
in reply as might indicate a due sense of the 
compliment contained in the toast, as well as of 
the polite manner in which it was introduced, 
and point to the County Societies as the sources 
trom which this “ animation,” so gratifying to 
all who delight in the prosperity of agriculture, 
was essentially derived: The toast, therefore, 


It is hoped that this explanation may give him 
satisfaction, and his zealous efforts come in 
aid of what constitutes the interest of each and 
every society, the common welfare and happi- 
ness. I am respectfully, Yours, &c. 
JOHN WELLES. 


THE FARMER. 
BOSTON :—SATURDAY, DEC. 21, 1822. 
CONGRESSIONAL. 


After the standing committees were appointed ac- 
cording to custom, the long agitated subject of the 
claim of Baumarchais was referred to a select commit- 
tee of five-—The Rev. Mr. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, 
was chosen Chaplain of the House after five ballots.— 
A Message was received from the President relative to 
the outrages and depredations of the Piratcs in the 

















given in response, was with this view, preced- 
ed by the following remarks. 
The Worcester Agricultural Society was con- 


gratdlated upon the respectable assemblage of retire.—Another Message was received from the Presi- 


individuals who were with such zeal engaged 
in the promotion of its objects. 

Upon the very gratifying display which to the 
honor of the Society had been offered for exhi- 
bition. 

And upon the happy results which such a 
state of things gave the community a well 
grounded right to expect, in the advancement 
of the Agricultural interests of the state. 

In reply to the notice which they had seen fit 
to take of the Agricultural Society of Massachu- 


setts, it would be recollected that whatever of for five years.—A plan for the peace establishment of 


success had arisen by their exertion, the praise 
belonged to the agriculturists of every part of the 
Commonwealth. 


But now that the several county societies from the President relative to the Porto Rico expedi- 
were so zealous and so distinguished in their tion.—On the 13th the bill for the suppression of piracy 
5 


several spheres of exertion, it was to their co- 
operation that the Massachusetts Society and the 
country at large might well look with confidence 


and have a right to expect the most auspicious ployed, of such description as he may deem necessary, 


results. 


The expression of a wish for their future pros- 


perity, introduced the following toast : 


“The Worcester Agricultural Society—May their 
success be commensurate with their zeal, intelligence 


and patriotism.” 

Ihope, in this explanation, to have satisfied 
“ A member of the Berkshire Society” that / 
did not forget, but had fully in mind the “ honor- 
able distinction to which the Berkshire associa- 
tion was entitled.’ The praise so ardently be- 
stowed by Mr. Lowell, in his Address, and so 
emphatically quoted by your correspondent upon 
“ the vigor and intelligence of the Berkshire So- 
ciety as having been productive of great emula- 
tion of improvements in Agriculture,” most in- 
contestibly evinces the respect entertained by 
the Massachusetts Society for that of Berkshire. 

The recommendation of “ prudence, caution, 
delicacy, and circumspection,” is of high authori- 
ty, and should have great weight.* 

A generous emulation must produce the bes: 
effects ; but a jealous rivalship will place all at 
hazard. To produce the former, will be the 
aim of the Massachusetts Agrfcultural Society : 
and, as your correspondent declares, “ it is not 
his intention to provoke any collision or inaus- 
Picious rivalries among citizens and societies 
devoted to the same great and useful pursuits.” 


- 


* President Adams’ Letter. 





West Indies, and the Gulf of Mexico, exemplified by 
the death of a very meritorious officer, recommending 
the employment of such public vessels as are capable 
| of pursuing them into the shallow waters to which they 


dent, on the subject of the Christian Indians in Ohio, 
and the lands granted to them; and a report on the 
public buildings was communicated and committed,— 
A bill respecting the disbursement of public moneys 
reported the last session was called up, debated upon, 
and ordered to be reprinted.—A number of bills were 
introduced and some progress made with them, among 
which were a bill granting relief to certain citizens in 
Michigan, who had expended property in relieving 
captives taken by the Indians in 1813; a bill to pro- 
vide for the national defence by improving the militia 
of the United States; anda bill for allowing the wid- 
owed mother of Lieut. W. H. Allen, a half pay pension 


the Navy was communicated by the President.—A res- 
olution was adopted requesting information from the 
President respecting advances of money to public a- 
gents.—A resolution was passed requesting information 





was read a third time and PASssED without a division, 
and sent to the Senate for concurrence. This bill au- 
thorises the President to purchase or construct a sufh- 
cient number of vessels in addition to those now em- 


and to fit them for the services of repressing piracy, &c. 
and the sum of $160,000 was appropriated for that 
purpose. 

LT DED 


FARMER SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


On Monday last, the trial of Mr. Joseph T. Bucking- 
ham, indicted for publishing an alleged libel in the 
Galaxy, on the Rev. John N. Maffitt, commenced be- 
fore the Municipal Court. Counsel for the Defendant, 
Mr. Hooper of this city, and Mr. Hallet of Providence ; 











The Judge repeated to them a part of his charge to 
this effect: That if the allegations proved were in their 
opinion of such a nature, and of such high importance 
as to authorize the defendant to attack the character 
of the person with a view to benefit the public by ex- 
posing him, then defendant ought to be acquitted. 
The jury retired again, and in a few moments returned 
a verdict Vol Guiily. A full length report of this trial 
will, we understand, be published in a few days, by 
Mr. Buckingham, in a pamphlet form. 

The last advices from Spain represent the constitu- 
tional system as advancing with a fair prospect of se- 
curing the happiness and independence of the nation. 
Morales, the Spanish Gencral, has published a proc- 
lamation condemnivg to the gallows, or some worse 
punishment, all strangers found in any way aiding the 
patriot cause, even as merchants residing in the coun- 
try. This has been animadverted on with much acri- 
mony by the Governor of Curacoa. 

A House of Industry has lately been constructed im 
South Boston, is nearly completed, and is a spacious 
commodious and elegant structure. It cost about forty 
thousand dollars. 

A fire took place at Cincinnati, (Ohio) on the 26th 
ult. which destroyed a range of old buildings, hereto- 
fore well known as Dickey’s tavern. 

A biil has been introduced before the legislature of 
Georgia, “to establish and endow a public seat o1 
learning for the education of femalcs.” 

A young girl was instantly killed in Philadelphia 
last week by a stone carclessly thrown by a boy in the 
street, 

Last week, at the S. J. Court, Nathan Severance, of 
Charlestown, was found guilty on three indictments of 
passing counterfeit money in Marblehead, and senten- 
ced to four years hard labor in the state prison; his 
brother Joel, connected with him, and considered the 
principal, had before been senter-ced for life. John 
How, for stealing a horse and chaise at Glouccster, 
was sentenced for 18 months,—Salem Gacetle. 

Distressing accident, —On Saturday last (says a Bal- 
timore paper) a young lady, while standing by the fire 
place unfortunately approached so near the fire that it 
communicated to her dress. There being no one i 
the room with her but small children, her attempt to 
gain assistance by leaving it, served to increase the 
flames-—and before the fire could be extinguished she 
was burnt so severely that her survival is in conse- 
quence rendered very uncertain. The distressing ef- 
fects of this accident shews that females cannot be too 
cautious in guarding against it. 

An Institution for the Deaf and Dumb has 
been established in Pennsylvania. 

A duel was fought on the 20th Nov. between Wm 
Cumming, of Georgia, and a Mr, M’Du ‘fie, of §. Caro- 
lina, in which the latter had his arm broken. 

Hay, in large quantities, has been transported from 
Pittsburgh to New Orleans, where it affords a hand- 
some profit. 


recently 





and the County Attorney, Jas. T. Austin, Esq. for the 
prosecution, The learned Judge decided that in all 
cases of indictment for printing a libel, our constitu- 
tions secured to the defendant a right to give the truth 
of the allegations in evidence, to exonerate him from 
the charge, and that although the County Attorney 
had granted that permission, he could not claim it by 
virtue of such grant, as it was due to him by the laws 
of the land. The examination of witnesses occunicd 
the whole day; in the evening the counsel on both 


sides were heard, and the Court adjourned. Tuesday | 


morning, Judge Quincy gave the cause to the jury in 


an eloquent and impressive charge. He divided the | 


charges in the alleged libel into five, to wit: 1. Accns- 
ed Mr. Maffitt of falsechood—2. Of infidelity—3. Of be- 
traying confidence—4. Of ridiculing persons who came 
to the altar—5. Of light, loose and lascivious behavior, 
and stated the evidence on these points, and directed 
the jury, if they were satisfied that the truth of these 
charges was established, and that the publication was 
made for ‘* a good motive and justifiable end,” the de- 
fendant must be acquitted ; otherwise he must be found 
enilty. The jury went out at 11 o’clock, and after 
being absent five hours without agreeing, came in, and 
inquired of the Judge, whether if in their opinion some 
of the allegations were proved by defendant, and some 


were not, they should acquit, or convict the defendant ? 


New Inflammable Gas.—A short time since a person 
{in this city received, from a gentleman at Springfield, 
half a barrel of pickles, ‘They came to hand in the 
| evening, and being desirous of looking at thein, he took 
| out the bung, when, to his consternation, the moment 
| the air from the cask came into contact with the blaze of 
|a lamp, that was held, it took fire, and continued te 
burn till the bung was replaced.— Palladium. 

A New York paper says a live Hog is now on board 
| a sloop at a wharf in that city, which weighs 1465 lbs. 

The fever at New Orleans has nearly subsided, and 
the citizens are daily returning. 
| James J. Wilson, Esq. of Trenton, (N. J.) Editor of 
{the True American, and member of thie legislature of 
| that state, on the 9th inst. in a delirium, conceiting 
| his house to be on fire, threw himself out of a two sto- 
|ry window, and by the fall broke both of his legs above 
the knees, and received other injury. His life is des- 
paired of, 


A Chatlenge.—A Virginian proposes a wager of five 
hundred dollars, that he will exhibit, at the Maryland 
Cattle Show, which may be held near Baltimore in the 
year 1824, a native Bullock of Virginia, of greater nett 
weight than any that can be exhibited at the same 
time and place, by any New-YorkeR, whose Bullocks 
shall be a native of that State. 
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BY T. G. FESSENDEN. 


Some of the following lines are altered and para-| work-house, with land adjoining, where the pau- 
phrased from certain passages in a poem, entitled, | pers may do something to support themselves, 


“Tar Fierce,” the production of Dyer, a British 
poet. 
The advantages of industry illustrated ; houses of labor 
recommended, and vagrants invited to accept of such 
asylums. 
Not only man but nature lives by toil, 
Beast, bird, the elements, and rolling worlds 
Exist by action; nothing lies at rest 
Save sluggards, death and ruin. Man is born 
To care, and toil must nurture him, or else 
His powers and faculties will never ripen ; 
Nonage will on the heels of dotage tread, 
And the poor biped will remain a child 
Through every stage of sublunary being. 
Wise states of yore, observing this, ordain’d 
That rich and needy, high and low, be doom’d 
Alike to labor ; and they often call’d 
The rugged chieftain from his plough and fold, 
From ruling brutes to rule the commonwealth. 
Utility was then the test of merit 
Throughout all ranks. Then exercise gave health, 
Corporeal strength, and force of intellect. 
We owe to toil whatever raises man 
Above the wildest quadruped that roams 
The wilderness. Corn, wine and oil, 
The cottage and the dome, the joys of life, 
Are fruits of indtstry. What nature yields 
(And she performs her part) are mostly rude 
And raw materials, to be form’d by skill 
And industry, which fashion them to wealth. 
To idle want and vagrant vice, the means 
Of doing good true charity supplies, 
Means wherewithal to benefit themselves, 
And serve the common weal, by useful toil. 
in every village eharity should raise 
Hovsks or LABOR—seats of kind restraint 
For those who wear out life in fruitless sports, 
And idleness, the harbinger of want ; 
Who each employment sedulously shun, 
Which honest wealth might yield, and something due 
By all to all, and public weal subserve. 
Ye vagrant poor, who ramble to and fro, 
Like gipsey-hordes, and him who tempted Job, 
Who haunt the dwellings of the diligent 
For sustenance unearn’d; who ramble wide 
From house to house, with mischievous intent, 
Feigning disease, with false and woful tales 
Of dire distress, and ye whom real want 
}{as bowed like rushes, which the torrent sweeps— 
Who tread the rough high way without an aim, 
With painful step, and bitterness of heart, 
Gaunt children of affliction, do not shun 
The path which terminates in all the bliss, 
Which charity can with discretion yield ; 
Let not false pride predominate, but turn 
Your step-swoln feet to gentle friendly toil. 
The loom awaits you, and the spinning wheel, 
The adze, the awl, the implements of art, 
Which plied with diligence will put dull care 
And carking reminiscences to flight. 
Here may you rest and place your pillow here, 
Safe from the peltings of the pitiless storm, 
Pure beverage, wholesome viands shall be yours— 
To heal each sickness the physician waits, 
And priest invites to give your Maker praise. 





Regard the world with cautious eye, 
Nor raise your expectation high, 

See that the balanc’d scales be such, 
You neither fear nor bope too much. 





Support of Paupers—The system of having a 


has been adopted in many places with the most 
satisfactory results. The Christian Register 
says that the managers ofthe pauper establish- 
ment in Cambridge have paid $80 into the town 
treasury, after defraying all expenses of the es- 
tablishment for the past year.— Pittsfield Sun. 





From the Trenton Emporium. 

March of Improvement—A dozen years ago 
only, and atrip from New-York to Norfolk, was 
considered an undertaking of no small magnitude 
—a journey of very uncertain termination—now 
you step on board the steam boat in New-York, 
and are safely landed in Norfolk in a couple of 
days. Formerly, before a voyage to Havana, 
there was an invariable closing of contracts, ar- 
ranging of business, drawing out and executing 
of wills, mournful farewells and letters written 
back by the pilot boat—now it is a neat little 
pleasure jaunt—its hardly worth while to bid 
good bye—just going down to Havana. And 
some think we shall soon travel over land as 
nicely as we do over water—Oliver Evans used 
to say that the time was coming when a trip to 
Pittsburg would be but a pleasant excursion— 
and when steam should supply the place of hor- 
ses. C) 

Recipe for making a pound of Fire Wood save 
a cord.—From the ead of a small, straight grain- 
ed stick, saw offa pound, and split it into as ma- 
ny pieces as it will admit for the purpose de- 
signed. Make each piece into the formof a 
wedge, and place one of those wedges between 
the casing and the top of the lower sash, where- 
ever the wind enters between the sashes.— Bos- 
ton Gazette. 





Singular Phenomena.—About two tons of re- 
fuse iron, consisting of filings and shavings, were 
deposited in a wooden store near this village. 
By accident, afew quarts of linseed oil was spilt 
onthe heap. In about three weeks after this 
occurred, a person walking over the mound per- 
ceived it to be very sensibly warm. In opening 
it, a great part of the interior was discovered to 
be heated to redness! The iron was free from 
sulphur, which is known to inflame spontaneous- 
ly with iron.— Taunton, Ms. paper. 





Corsicaurum.—A new mineral earth has been 
lately found in Corsica, thought to be impregna- 
ted with particles of gold. By chemical opera- 
tion, vases have been made of it for table ser- 
vices, and it is found to vie in color‘and lustre 
with thé finest vermilion. The name of Corsi- 
caurum has been given to it; it has the proper- 
ty of not discoloring white stuffs, which is not 
always the case with gold, the most purified 
and refined.—.V. Hampshire Repository. 

—== 


The celebrated Englishman, Capt. Cochrane, 
who is famous both in and out of Europe, for his 
long excursions on foot, and has been for two 
years engaged in such a tour in Siberia, to dis- 
cover whether in the Northern Latitudes there 
is any corfhection between the continents of Asia 
and America, has married in Kamtschatka, a na- 
tive of that country, and is now on his return. 
He has not found any junction of the two Con- 


—— 
Newport, (R. 1.) Dec. 4. 
The remarkable propensity of cats, in suck- 
ing the breath of infants, has often been spoken 
of, and has been considered by many as fabu- 
lous; but an instance occurred in this town, last 
week, which should put parents upon their 
guard against thisdanger. ‘The mother had lef 
the infant in the care of a domestic—on her 
return, she was informed that the cat was 
found with its two fore paws fast encircling the 
child’s neck, and its mouth in that of the child, 
which was nearly suffocated; and great exer- 
tions were necessary to extricate the helpless 
little sufferer from its perilous situation. The 
story was not much heeded by the mother, but 
what was her horror on being awaked in the 
night, by the convulsed struggling of the infant, 
and finding the same cat, in the same position, 
and the child again reduced to nearly the last 
extremity! The cat was immediately thrust out 
of the window—and so much eagerness did she 
manifest to return to her victim, she broke 
through a pane of glass to effect her object. It 
was not until the cat had made the third at- 
tempt on the following day that she was put to 
death. 


}_ ____—_} 
From the Westchester Herald. 


Rain.—F ew persons are aware of the immensc 
quantities of rain which descend from the clouds 
in a certain space of time. Last Wednesday 
night, it was ascertained that the rain fell to the 
depth of 8 inches. Now it follows, if we sup- 
pose our county contains 500 square miles, and 
that the rain was equally plentiful throughout 
the county, that nearly 1200-millions of hog:- 
heads of water must have been poured upon its 
surface in that night only. Hence if we calcv- 
late the Tappan sea to cover a surface of 24 
square miles, and that the water is 24 feet deep 
upon an average throughout the whole body— 
it appears, that nearly as much water was dic- 
charged from the clouds on Wednesday even- 
ing in this county alone as would fill the whole 
space occupied by the Tappan sea. This esti- 
mate may be amplified to any extent, and only 
proves how vast is the divine power and benev- 
olence ; and how trifling and contemptible are 
all the works of man in contrast only with the 
most ordinary acts of God in his providential 
government of the world ! 


From the Farmer’s Calender for 1823. 


Useful Hints —“ Sir, asked a young man, will 
you be so kind as to measure this load of wood! 
My father has sold it to Mr. Crispin, the shoc- 
maker. Father says there is a good cord, but 
Mr. C. says no, and they have left it to you.”— 
‘¢ Well my lad, there is just about six feet of it 
It is almost every stick too short, and I can see 
there are some hollow places in it, and now and 
then a rotten stick tucked in.” 

Who comes here! Oh ’tis Capt. Thrifty ! He 
never goes to a tavern or grog-shop to lay in 
stores for Sunday. Whatever he does is done 
quickly and then he is off. He treats no friend 
at the tavern or retailer’s cup. No morning 
drams, or eleven o’clocks for him. He has plenty 
of good beer and cider. He never contracts 
more than he can pay in season. He pays 00 
interest, because he pays the principal and thus 
saves the expense of suits, and the vexation © 











tinents.—Hamburg paper. 


contending with his neighbor. 


